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THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
EDITOR. 
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Never Mind the crowd, lad, 
Nor fancy your life won’t tell ; 
The work is done for all that, 
To him who doeth it well. 


Fancy the world a hill, lad, 
Look where the millions stop ; 
You'll find the crowd at the base, lad, 
But there’s always room at the top. 


























Keep your eye on the goal, lad, 
Never despair or drop ; 

Be sure that your path leads upward— 
There’s always room at the top. 





The Rev. Robert West, editor of the 
Advance, whose name occurred several 
times in the early numbers of this volume 
of the BEE JOURNAL in connection with the 
stories afloat concerning the alleged manu- 
factured comb honey, died quite suddenly, a 
few days ago, of apoplexy. 


"A Prize of $10 was awarded to Mr. E. C. 
Jordan, at the Winchester, Va., Fair for an 
excellent exhibit of honey wine. Also one 
of $3 fora wagon-box ink-stand. We also 
notice by the Winchester Times, that his 
son, E.C. Jordan, Jr., took five prizes on 
farm stock. He is no doubt a worthy son of 
4 noble sire. 








Honey for Catarrh.—A noted physician 
makes the following remarks: “ Whena 
tea-spoonful of warm honey is taken every 
15,20 or 30 minutes, it has a surprising 
effect on catarrh. Every family should 
have pure liquid honey in the house, in 
order, at once after catching cold, to be 
able to use some.” “ete eae 


Fanciful Design.—At the Maine State 
Fair, Mr. Norton’s name over his exhibit was 
something of a curiosity. The letters were 
frst cut out of a strip of wood prepared for 
the purpose, the places being filled with 





foundation. This the bees drew out, filled 
Then it was 
framed,a piece of glass having first been 
put over the letters, and made an appro- 


vith honey and capped over. 


Is it True ?—We find many items like the 
following taken from an exchange, going 
the rounds of, the press, referring to the late 
convention at Indianapolis : 

There was a deluge of essays and papers, 
most of which had been written and for- 
warded by absentees. All could not be read, 
and to provide against another such freshet 
of lucubrations, it was resolved that here- 
after, the effusions of absent members 
should only be read in rare cases of special 
interest and merit. 

Well, that is sublime! The facts are that 
there were 14 essays read, exclusive of the 
opening speeches ; and of these only 4 were 
from absentees. These were from Messrs. 
Aspinwall, King, McNeill and Pond; and 
we feel quite sure that each one of the 
writers were solicited to send an essay—they 
did not want to do so for the fun of the 
thing. Instead of saying that “ most of the 
essays were from absentees,” please say 
that about one-fourth of them were from 
absentees. Justice to these writers demands 
this public refutation! The editor of the 
Bre JOURNAL has often been solicited to 
send an essay to a convention (he generally 
declines the honor, however); but how he 
would feel to be one of the much-abused 
absentees! Such assertions are unjust, 
absurd and insulting, after sending an essay 
upon urgent solicitation. 





The Duty of the Hour.—In the Amert- 
can Agriculturist we find the following very 
sensible remarks concerning the present 
and future of our calling : 


Every observing bee-keeper has noticed 
the effect upon our calling of unprofitable 
seasons. like that just closed. Many will 
become discouraged, others wil! be indiffer- 
ent and careless, and the result will bea 
great loss in bees. combs and fixtures. It is 
a noticeable fact that such a poor season is 
almost sure to be followed by a good one. 
This being the case, every prudent and far- 
sighted bee-keeper will see the desirability 
of keeping his stock in the best possible 
shape, and of holding himself in readiness 
to make the most of a better season when it 
comes. We should remember that this is 
but a temporary embarrassment. We should 
avail ourselves of every advantage to winter 
our bees successfully. Preserve all surplus 
combs and sections. keeping them in the best 
possible condition for use next year. Sea- 
sons like this just past are full of experi- 
ences that cannot be acquired in any other 
way. 





Bees for a Body-guard.—In Longman’s 
Magazine we find a very peculiar item about 
bees, which is credited to Mr. Troude, in his 
book entitled “ Oceana.” It reads thus: 


We found, for one thing, the New Zealand 
honey especially excellent, taken from the 
nests of wild bees, which are now in millions 
all over the colony. They are the offspring 
of 2 or 3 colonies which were kept, when 
I was at Oxford, in the rooms of Cotton of 
Christ Church, between whom and his bees 
there was such a strong attachment that a 
body-guard of them used to attend him to 
lecture and chapel. Cotton went to New 
Zealand with Bishop Selwyn, and took his 
bees with him, and they were multiplied in 
this marvellous manner. en 


Now-a-days they are not much admired in 
the capacity of body-guards. In fact, people 
generally prefer to guard their bodies from 
the bees—especially if they know but little 
about their culture. 








To all New Subscribers for 1887 we 





Priate sign for his exhibit. 


will present the rest of the numbers for 
1886 ; so the sooner they subscribe the more 


American Bee-Papers.—One item in 
an essay read at the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion, which escaped notice, was the follow- 
ing : 

America stands ahead of all the world in 
Deo tespieg. Look at the array of bee- 
papers! It is greater than all the rest of 
the world combined—two weeklies, one 
semi-monthly, and three monthlies, to say 
nothing of numerous other periodicals that 
combine bee-keeping with something else. 
To say that we have a greater number of 
apicultural papers, and to say we are in 
advance of all the world in our art, means 
one and the same thing. 

The assertion that our American bee- 
papers out-number those of “all the rest 
of the world combined,” will be quite amus- 
ing, tosay the least, to the bee-keepers of 
Continental Europe. Germany alone has 
more bee-papers than America, and had the 
essayist said that Germany had more of 
them than “all the rest of the world com- 
bined”’ (including America), it would have 
been far nearer the truth! We mention 
this, not because we like to criticise, but to 
give the facts ; because European apiarists 
are fully aware that the editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL knows better, and 
we donot wish to be held responsible for 
the statement, even though we have printed 
it. 





In the Destruction of nearly two-thirds 
of our primeval forests, by the march of 
civilization on this continent, we have not 
only lost the forest bloom from which bees 
gathered honey in the summer, but also the 
p¥fotection afforded by such in the winter, 
as well as increased the danger of spring 
floods and summer drouths. This is a serious 
matter to apiarists, and a very strong argu- 
ment for planting bee-forage, and sur- 
rounding the apiaries with basswood and 
other trees for protection as well as honey- 
production. 





Paper Fuel for Smekers.—The In- 
diana Farmer of last week contains the 
following concerning using paper rolls for 
smoker fuel : 


Some find paper so useful in making 
smoke for quieting bees, that they buy it in 
large rolls. To get it in shape to use in 
smokers, take a stick one half inch square 
and three feet long, and roll the paper 
around the stick untilit is of sufficient size 
to fill the barrel of the smoker. Let an 
assistant tie a string around the roll eve 
five inches. Then withdraw the stick, an 
saw up the long roll into six short ones, and 
they are ready for use. 





The Report of the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion is now published in pamphlet form, 
uniform with that of last year. It will be 
sent postpaid for 25 cents to any address. 

We have also bound it up with last year’s, 
together with the History of the Society; 
this we will mail for 40 cents. Or if you 
send us one new subscriber (with one dollar) 
besides your own renewal, we will present 
you with a copy by mail. 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
November contains a very timely article 
on “The Great Fishing Ground, and ite 
International Questions.” As good as a 
aunt to Jean is “ Dueling at a German 

niversity ;” and the “Trip to the Pyre- 
nees,”’ takes the reader to the mountains 
which cut off the Peninsula from ordinary 





they will get for their money. 


travelers, etc. 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 
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[it is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 














Pollen Alone for Bees, 


Query, No. 332.—Can bees live on pollen 
alone, or will they starve during a drouth, 
or when the flowers yield no honey, if they 
have plenty of pollen but no honey ?—Daw- 
son, Ky. 





Bees cannot live on pollen alone.— 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I think they would soon starve.—A. 
J. COOK. 

No, sir, they cannot live on pollen 
alone.—J. P. H. BRowN. 


Bees will not live on pollen alone.— 
H. D. Currine. 

I had bees starve with plenty of 
pollen in the combs.—C. C. MILLER. 


They would starve every time 
according to several tests which 1 
have made.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

They will starve on pollen, but 
when there is pollen in the tield, there 
is almost always some honey.—Da- 
DANT & Son. 

I have never witnessed such a test, 
but I believe that the bees will starve, 
though the pollen would prolong 
their life some.—J AMES HEDDON. 


Bees cannot live on pollen alone in 
winter confinement. 1 cannot say as 
to summer time,as we never hada 
time here when the flowers yielded 
nothing. I have noticed that when 
bees swarmed-out from nuclei, that 
they leave no pollen.—G. L. TINKER, 


They cannot live on pollen alone at 
any time of the year. 1 have had 
ample opportunity to test this matter. 
There is nothing whatever in the 
whole pollen business except that 
pollen is the natural food of the 
honey-bee while in the larval state.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 

Bees cannot live on pollen alone. 
They will starve unless they have a 
supply of honey or its equivalent for 
food. E. PonD, JR. 





Do Drones Work ? 


Query, No. 333.—Have you ever seen a 
drone on bloom at work? I have always 
heard that drones did not work or gather 
anything from bloom. This is a question of 
some importance here.—B. 8. F., Indiana. 


No.—C. C. MILLER. 








No.—J. P. H. Brown. 
No.—H. D. Currie. 


Drones do not work on blossoms, or 
otherwise. They feed in the hive.— 
DADANT & SON. 


No, I never have seen drones work, 
and I am quite firmly impressed that 
I never shall be able tosee it.—JAamxs 
HEDDON. 


I have never seen adrone at work 
on flowers. Itis not their work.—A. 
J. COOK. 


I never have, nor do I believe they 
ever doso long as they have the “run” 
of the hive.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have never seen a drone upon a 
blossom, and Iam at a loss to know 
why the question is of more impor- 
tance in Indiana than elsewhere.—W. 
Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I have never seen a drone on a 
flower sipping nectar, and I do not 
think any one else ever did. They, 
however, have a use in the hive that 
has been grossly berated.—G. L. 
TINKER. : 

No, nor no other living man ever 
did ; all due respect, however. Inthe 
Middle States there is a bee belonging 
to the ‘Carpenter bee” tribe so 
nearly like a drone (Apis) that a 
novice of considerable experience 
might mistake it for a drone. They 
live a hermit’s life, and feed their 
young on pollen.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I never saw a drone at work on 
bloom, or anything else for that mat- 
ter. With their physical conforma- 
tion, they cannot do it, for the reason 
that “ they are not built that way.”— 
J. E. POND, JR. 





Prevention of Swarming, 


Query, No. 334.—1. How would it beif 
I should put a queen-excluding honey-board 
on the bottom-board of each hive to prevent 
swarming before the season starts, and 
stand two cases of brood-frames on this, 
then another excluding honey-board on top 
of these, and confine the queen in these two 
cases, and then pile up cases on top of these 
as soon as necessary? 2. Will it keep the 
queen from swarming? 3. Is it advisable to 
dosoif you want a good harvest and no 
increase ?—F., New Jersey. 


1. I would not like this method. 2. 
If the queen could not get out, it 
would keep her from swarming.—H. 
D. CUTTING. 

It will keep the queens and the 
drones inside the brood-chamber. As 
to the result, you can better tell after 
trying. We should not like to do it.— 
DADANT & SON. 


I think that there would be no ad- 
vantage gained by the plan proposed. 
It is the bees which control the 
swarming-impulse more than the 
queen.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The best way to get an answer to 
this question would be to “ try it on.” 
If the queen is prevented from issu- 
ing, of course no swarming would 
take place ; at least the bees would re- 
turn if they did swarm out. Ido not 








think such a plan would be ady; 

at all. I should fear that the 10° 
would kill the queens after trying 9 or 
3 times unsuccessfully to swarm.) 

E. Ponp, JR. ie 


The bees would swarm, and findiy 
no queen with them return, they; 
young queen would be reared and the 
old one generally destroyed, ang if 
the young one could not leave, the 
colony would dwindle.—C. ©. Minizp 


Of course it would prevent the bee 
from going off, although they might 
swarm out. TY doubt if it would be 
desirable. If bees really get the 
swarming fever, they had better 
swarm and be done with it. Much 
room often keeps back the desire to 
swarm.—A. J, COOK. 


Your plan probably might prevent 
the issuing of a fertilized laying 
ueen with the swarm, and thus hold 
the swarm for a time in abeyance, 
But in many such cases the bees be- 


come angry at such rverse and 
obstinate queens and * ball” them to 
death, and then turn in and make 


queen-cells. The most of virgin 
queens could pass ya honey-board 
with a swarm.—J. P. H. Brown. 


In one case where I tried a similar 
plan the bees reared cells and swarm- 
ed at the proper time. They came 
out twice and went back. A few 
days after a young queen was found 
dead in the excluder. I then re- 
moved it, and in ‘about two weeks 
they swarmed, the old queen with 
clipped wing leading. 3. I do not 
think it the best plan to prevent in- 
crease.—G. L. TINKER. 


The plan you mention will keep the 
queen from going with the swarm, 
but the bees will swarm just like they 
will when the queen’s wing is clipped, 
and if the swarming impulse runs 
high, the old queen will be killed in 
her confinement, and the slender 
virgin queen will slip out through 
the perforation, and you will have 
lots of swarming, of the kind I most 
dread, i.¢e., after-swarms.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


It would act the same as an el- 
trance-guard, keeping both queen 
and drones in the hive. The drones 
would die in the hive, the bees would 
swarm, and in time would probably 
kill the queen because she failed to 
follow them. Tobe a success there 
should be a drone-trap used in col- 
nection with the queen-excluder, and 
when the bees swarm some one must 
be in attendance to hive them and 
give them their queen.— W. Z 
LUTCHINSON. 


It would do first-rate, and you 
would be using one of the importatt 
functions of my new hive, and what 
believe to be the best non-swarm!ng 
arrangement yet devised; one whic 
Ihave tested and wrote about, ané 
you will find it described on page 14 
of my book, where I briefly state the 
reasons of its superiority, and mel 
tion a drone and queen catcher use 
in conjunction with the device, 4” 
attached to the side of the hive 
JAMES HEDDON. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 


This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
jocated near the center of the State named; 
$ northof the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
#0 west; and this 6 northeast; *O northwest: 
southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned, 





— 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Conventions, Bee-Keepers’ Rights, etc, 


JAMES HEDDON. 








My absence from the late conven- 
tion of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society was as unavoidable 
as unexpected. Since reading the 
reports of that convention, I cannot 
but feel that it is possible for me to 
throw out a few hints that may tend 
tomake our future gatherings more 
useful. Certainly it can do no harm 
totry, and in doing so let me assure 
the reader that improvement and ad- 
yancement is my only aim. 


Iam of the opinion that Mr. W. F. 
Clarke is quite correct in his state- 
ment, that the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society should be representa- 
tive rather than local in its nature. I 
believe it would be a valuable change 
tohave the members of this society 
elected representatives from State 
and local organizations. I believe it 
would be of more valueif the meet- 
ings were more in the nature of busi- 
ness conventions, working for and 
representing the interests of sub- 
—- societies, and bee-keepers in 
general. 

Let me ask, is it not a mistake, 
after we have spent $10 to $50 to get 
to and from and attend these con- 
ventions, to have the dearly-bought 
time occupied by any kind of enter- 
tainment which we can get at home 
at our option, and for almost nothing. 
Among these things I may name 
essays which we ean get through our 
valuable bee-periodicals, devoting our 
time to them when it does not cost us 
from $5 to $15 per day. I would de- 
vote this valuable time strictly to 
discussions of the knottiest questions 
and necessary business, and would 
avoid all the forms and ceremonies 
possible. I wonld copy after the 
shell-bark hickory-nut, which has a 
thin shell and thick meat. 

As “leaders” for subjects for dis- 
cussion, I would appoint persons to 
make extempore opening remarks. I 
agree with Mr. T. F. Bingham’s ex- 
pressed sentiments, that conventions 
are not proper places in which to read 
essays or make speeches framed to 
the pecuniary interest, or like damage 
of any individual, though I would not 
exclude a valuable fact or principle 
because it incidentally alluded to any 








rson’s interest or hobby. I would 
*hew to the line” of justice, truth 
and philosophy, “letting the chips 
fall where they might.” 

I have always felt a repulsion 
against the practice of making con- 
ventions a kind of fair for the exhibi- 
tion of apiarian implements and sup- 

lies. I wish that the late conven- 

ion had voted to entirely exclude 
the drowsy essay, which, when re- 
ported in our bee-papers, nearly 
always falls below the average con- 
tributions, and are, to me, far less 
interesting than reports of discussions. 


I am glad to notice that the works 
of the United States Apicultural Sta- 
tion and Bee-Keepers’ Union were 
brought before the convention. I am 
very glad that Dr. Riley induced our 
Government to substantially recog- 
nize our industry to the extent of es- 
tablishing the Aurora Apicultural 
Station, with Mr. McLain in charge. 
While I have little knowledge of or 
interest in the questions of artificial 
fertilization, foul brood, ete., still I 
am aware that others have, and I 
have a deep interest in the question 
of the rights of apiarists in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. MeLain’s report regarding 
** Bees vs, Fruit,” will prove of more 
value to our fraternity than all that the 
Station will cost us during a century. 
I wish that he had not said, near the 
close of his report, that perhaps there 
might be two or three days when bee- 
keepers should close their hives till 
grape-owners could gather cracked 
grapes. Iam sure that such closing 
of hives is entirely impracticable. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 
As President of the Bee-Keepers’ 





accountable for the destruction of 
that bee, by what right can Brown 
bold smith accountable for the acts 
of that bee, after it has left its home 
and become public property, the same 
as bees in the woods. 


Bees in nature, in hollow trees, 
whose whereabouts are unknown,may 
get into the preserves, water-pail, or 
speck the clothes, and will sting if 
pinched; but what can the law do 
about it? If, however, these bees 
should sting in defense of their homes, 
that home will be discovered at once, 
become the property of the discoverer, 
if he wishes to claim it, in which case 
be will become responsible for letting 
them remain where they will stin 
legitimate travelers, in defense 0 
their homes. 

It seems to me that bee-keepers 
must recognize the fact that our in- 
dustry must either be legitimate or 
illegal, and if legitimate, no law must 
exist that will admit of compelling 
us to move our apiaries whenever a 
neighbor may see fit to hang out 
some clothes. 


For 13 years [ kept a large apiary in 
the thickly settled part of our city, 
and never heard of their specking 
clothes but once ; and though our own 
clothes-line was less than a rod from 
the apiary fence, our clothes were 
never specked; but only a few weeks 
ago a farmer living one-fourth of a 
mile from my apiary, told me my bees 
were badly specking the clothes on 
the line, while they were flying over 
to a buckwheat field. Now, where 
shall we be allowed to keep bees? I 
answer, any place where they will 
not sting legitimate passers-by in 
defense of their homes. The line 





| must be drawn here, or petty conrts 


Union, a union formed for the defense | will be drawing it in as many differ- 


of bee-keepers, when their natural 


‘ent places as the number of cases 


rights are attacked, [ wish here to | that come up. 


state that so far as my influence may 
extend, I do not mean to stop short 
of exact justice—a justice that will 
give to bee-keepers, against all others, 
just what rights naturally belong to 
them, I believe that these rights 
will extend thus far, that an apiarist 
may keep bees anywhere he pleases, 
so long as they do not become a nui- 
sance. Now, when are they a nui- 
sance? My answer is, when, and 


PRIORITY OF LOCATION. 


Only a few months agolI wrote on 
the subject of ‘“ Priority-right of 
Location,” trying to show why the 
prior occupant had a natural exclusive 
right—why such exclusive possession 
would result in the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and at the same 
‘time I declared my belief that the 
|laws of nature would cause that con- 





only when, they are placed in such| dition of affairs to prevail,on the 
position that they will in defense of| principle of “ the survival of the fit- 
their homes, attack persons or ani-| test ;” and I tried to show each reader 
mals, when such persons or animals|how to “fit” himself to “ survive.” 


are pursuing their Jegitimate course | Surely. 


none have forgotten how 


on the public highway, or lands not! malignantly my position was attacked 


belonging to the bee-keeper. 
When 


mainly by those who had personal 


John Smith’s bee sallies | hatred,and who knew little of practi- 
forth from John Smith's hive, with | cal honey-producing. 


Now imagine 


the intent to sting in defense of that| my surprise at noting that at the In- 


hive, I hold that bee as John Smith’s 
property, and hold John Smith ac- 
countable for its acts. But when such 
bee leaves its home to peacefully 
pursue its labors, it ceases to become 
Smith’s property, and Smith cannot 
collect damages of Brownif Brown 
kills that bee, so neither can Brown 
hold Smith responsible if Brown 
pinches the bee and the bee stings 
him, or if the bee goes into his kitchen 
after preserves, falls into his well- 
bucket or specks the clothes on the 
line. If Smith cannot hold Brown 


dianapolis convention a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the 
desirability and feasibility of asking 
our Government to legislate this con- 
dition of affairs. 

1 believe the ‘‘ survival of the fit- 
test” plan is the better and only 
practical plan—the only one the Gov- 
ernment will sanction—the only one in 
harmony with common law, and a 
sure cure for the trouble. We are 
now ‘‘ governed too much ” by legisla- 
tion. Many of our laws are dead 
letters. I look uponit as a great mis- 
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take the moment we see something 
wrong, or conceive of an improve- 
ment in human affairs, to at once call 
for legislation. 

Dowagiac, 9 Mich. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Uniform Temperature in Hives, 


W. F. SMITH. 











In the answer to Query, No. 310, J. 
E. Pond says that ‘“‘a large colony 
well protected from the winds, with 
some absorbent on the top of the 
frames that will allow moisture to 

ass off and the heat be retained,” is 
he way by which practical uniformity 
of temperature can be maintained 
within a hive when wintering bees on 
the summer stands. ‘The hive that I 
mention on page 570 embraces this as 
one of the prominent requisites, as it 
is so constructed that it combines the 
uniform bee-temperature of 12 colo- 
nies, with wool cushions on the top of 
each colony, so arranged that it carries 
away all the moisture and yet retains 
the heat, thus keeping the bees dry 
and warm. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown also says that 
with judicious and proper packing it 
can be maintained. The only judi- 
cious and proper packing, 1 believe, 
that can be tound, is packing bees 
with bees. This I have also arranged 
so that each colony has bees on three 
sides, and packed on the fourth with 
wool,so that the extreme cold and 
sudden changes of weather can have 
no more efiect upon them than it 
would upon a colony as large as 12 
ordinary ones. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
laying capacity of one queen cannot 
extend a single colony to the dimen- 
sions required to keep up a sufficient 
unitorm heat to protect it from the 
cold and changes of weather in our 
severe winters; therefore, we must 
resort to the combination of colonies 
in order to obtain that uniform tem- 
perature. This has been my theory 
for the last twelve years, and for the 
last tour years | have been trying to 
construct a hive on this theory, in 
which bees could be wintered with 
certainty and safety; and with two 
years’ test it proves to be a success. 


lam satisfied that it is useless for 
bee-keepers to struggle any longer 
with bee-houses,cellars,caves, clamps, 
single and double-walled hives, chaft 
or sawdust packing, or any other 
method that has tor its object the 
pl otection of asingle colony. We all 

now that a large percentage in these 
die every winter. ‘The very largest 
colony that possibly can be obtained 
from one queen cannot be relied upon 
to pass through a severe winter with 
any degree of certainty, with any of 
the above methods. While the com- 
bination of colonies in my _ hive 
secures a uniform and proper degree 
of temperature to protect them with 
certainty, both in winter and spring, 
it also induces early breeding, pre- 
vents spring dwindling, and pushes 
them forward ready for the first honey 
yield. They can be examined at any 





time, and their condition ascertained 
without the slightest disturbance or 
danger. 

The labor in transferring them in 
the fall is much less than packing 
them in single hives, or moving in 
cellars or houses, and it affords an 
opportunity to ascertain the true con- 
dition of each colony as they are put 
up tor winter. it requires one-third 
less stores, and the mortality of bees 
is 50 per cent. less than that of single 
colonies ; and | believe, trom the two 
years’ test, that the liability to diar- 
rhea is entirely overcome by the con- 
stant removai of the moisture and 
exclusion of cold. 1 have 3vU colonies 
now ready to put into these hives for 
the coming winter. I intend to make 
a model of the hive this winter and 
send it for the BEE JOURNAL Museum. 

Datton, Ont. 


For the American Bve Journal 


My Experience with Foul Brood, 


RANDOLPH GRADEN. 











On page 601 Mr. Hoyle gives some 
facts, aud intends Ww prove that foul 
brood is not contagious 1n a Manner 
generally supposed ; also that it can- 
not be cured by drugs or starvation ; 
but claims that 1U 1s in the bad honey 
or honey-dew alone. If what litle 
experience 1 have had with toul 
bruod (it such it is, and 1 believe it is, 
as itis just as described in the bee- 
papers and books), then I differ trom 
Mr. H. in some respects. If the dis- 
ease is not c.ntaglous, and it is in 
the honey alone, why doves not the 
disease appear ali through the hive at 
the same ume? tor, surely, if the 
honey or food is injurious lo any part 
ot the larve, it must be to all parts 
all through the hive or brood, and it 
would all become diseased at once, 
and in all colonies that worked on 
the same kind of torage. 


I bave seen the disease appear dur- 
ing the best of white ciover and 
linden honey flows this season. It 
first appeared in Lbe colonies having 
the oidest or darkest brood-combs ; 
and while those tirst colonies became 
badly affected, the odor could be 
smelt for rods away; while swarms 
that had been hived at the beginning 
of the honey-flow, on foundation, on 
hives only a few teet from the dis- 
eased colonies, were increasing in 
bees and also storing honey rapidly. 

If honey-dew or bad honey was the 
only cause, those colonies would, no 


doubt, have all become diseased at 
about the same time. 
that colonies, upon close inspection, 
were from all appearances cCiear of 
the disease, while in a few days after- 
wards it was found to contain a few 
cells of 
sunken and wrinkled in a space of 
about 1 or 2 inches in circumterence ; 
and upon opening their hive the 
young bees or larve were found dead 
and quite black. 
colonies a few days longer it was 
found that the brood-comb contain- 
ing the first affected brood was one- 
fourth or more affected, and also the 


But 1 noticed 


brood with the capping 


On leaving the 


es 


brood directly across from the first 
appearance, and also the brood just 
back of the affected brood would 
show the symptoms of the disease 
and so on until the bees are obliged 
to remove the honey from the outside 
frames, and there the last brood jg 
hatched. At that time the colony 
will be a mere wreck, and an unbear- 
able stench will come from the hives 
The brood or larva will be a putrid 
mass, 80 that if a pin-head is inserted 
it can be pulled out of the cell like a 
stringy, mattery substance. 

do not claim to kpow what the 
real cause of the disease is, but from 
what I have seen I think that the real 
cause is yet to be discovered. That 
it is incurable by drugs I am as yet 
unable to say, but according to Mr. 
McLain’s statement on page 5:4, it 
appears to be,or Mr. McLain must 
have made a sad mistake. I| am 
treating mine in the following mun- 
ner ; whether the case will be perma- 
nent or not, lam at this date unable 


say : 

First I take the frames containing 
the foul brood, and with a sharpened 
and curved piece of tin for the pur- 
pose, 1 shave the cappings off and 
then dust thickly with powdered cof- 
fee, and about every second or third 
evening I roll a piece of paper ina 
funnel shape, and put in some thyme 
(put it into the smoker), and ignite 
and blow a few puffs of smoke inat 
the entrance, when in a few days ihe 
odor will not be very strong. 1 then 
make a syrup ot sugar and soft water, 
adding a tew drops of carbolic acid or 
phenui to each pint of syrup. 1 now 
find the frames of the diseased brood 
to be somewhat shrunken and dried. 
I then sprinkle or swab the combs 
well, and also feed some of the syrup. 

I have just examined 2% colonies 
thus treated, that three weeks ago 
had patches of foul brood the size uf 
an ordinary tea-cup at the top, aud in 
one colony I tound no foul brvod, but 
found the cells filled with honey and 
some of it capped, and in the otuers | 
found only one cell containing aly 
foul matter, and most of the cells 
contained honey. I have just mixed 
some of Mr. McLain’s preparation to 
try on some of the diseased colonies. 

Taylor Centre,o. Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


My Report—Honey Exhidiis at Fairs 


A. M. GANDER, 








The spring opened early after a 
moderate winter, and bees came 
through in good condition, except - 
or3 colonies which were weak, but 
there was plenty of pollen and some 
honey to be had right along from We 
time warm weather began. ‘here 
was soon plenty of brood and young 
bees to spare from the stronger colo 
nies, and by the time the honey harvest 
was here all were ready for the supe!’ 

This is the way I strengthened DY 
weak colonies: Instead of putting 4 
comb of brood (taken from a stron 
colony) in for them to care for, 
shook a lot of young bees before the 





hive and let them run in, the old bees 
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ing wing and returning to their 
om ey so doing there is no brood 
lost by the bees not being able to 
rotect it, as the young bees are taken 
From colonies that are crowded and 
have plenty of bees to spare; the 
stronger one will not be injured, but 
penefited by being relieved of the 
crowd of young bees (or a part of 
them) that are not yet needed for the 
poney harvest, and their place will be 
filled in a day or two by bees that are 
constantly hatching from the solid 
sheets of brood. he queen in the 
weaker yrs is now given a chance 
tolay to her full capacity (which she 
could not do before, for lack of bees 
to protect and care for the eggs and 
prood), and this colony soon becomes 
asstrong as any. Young bees may 
be taken from several colonies, and 
the weak one made as popdious at 
once as any in the yard, Ifa comb or 
two of hatching brood is put in at the 
same time, all the better, as there are 
now bees enough to protect it. 


Having the colonies all in good 
strength, and the honey season being 
an average one, I secured a fair crop 
for this section. The yield from 
clover was moderate, but from bass- 
wood it was light. The bees have 
gathered more fall honey this season 
than in any season for three years. 
As the result of the season’s work I 
have 4,150 pounds of nice honey, 1,250 
pounds being splendid comb honey 
and 2.900 pounds being extracted. I 
took that amount from 47 colonies in 
the spring, and increased my apiary 
to 62 colonies to begin the winter 
with. All have enough honey to win- 
ter on. I am getting 10 cents for 
clover and basswood extracted honey 
in 5 and 10 pound lots. I sell the ex- 
tracted honey to consumers. 


Having a fine lot of honey, and 
wishing to dispose of it to consumers 
as much as_ possible, as is my custom, 
I made exhibits at Fairs this fallasa 
means of advertising, by bringing the 
product directly before the masses of 
people that usually attend the Fairs. 

‘his I did pretty well, as I had the 
largest exhibit at each of fhe three 
Fairs that I attended. For the Tri- 
State Fair at Toledo, Ohig, I put up 
an exhibit that brought out many ex- 
pressions on the nice appearance of 
the honey, the exquisite whiteness of 
the comb honey, and the clearness of 
the extracted. What rendered it still 
more attractive, was the neat appear- 
ance of the packages, and the tasty 
and attractive way in which they 
were arranged all combined to make 
it pleasing to the eye. Some would 
go farther than to feast their eyes on 
the attractiveness of the display, by 
purchasing a package to tickle their 
palate and treat the inner man with a 
g00d, wholesome, and delicious sweet. 
At this Fair my exhibit was awarded 
the first premium for the most attrac- 
tive display of comb honey; for the 
most attractive display of extracted ; 
best 10 pounds of comb honey, in best 
Shape for shipping and retailing ; best 
10 pounds of extracted honey, and 
manner of putting it up for market 
considered ; honey-extractor. 

Returning from the Fair at Toledo, 


at our County Fair held at Adrian, 
that entirely eclipsed that made at 
Toledo, both in magnitude and splen- 
dor, which again brought forth many 
expressions in praise of the display, 
many saying that it was the best and 
most attractive display at the Fair, 
mainly because it was something new 
and different from what they are used 
to seeing at Fairs. 

The total amount of the premiums 
offered in the bee and honey depart- 
ment was $42.50,the most of which 
was taken up, there being but three 
exhibitors; there were not entries 
enough made to take up the whole 
list. Still we did well for a County 
Fair. 

The next week found me at 
Morenci, Mich., putting up an ex- 
hibit there, which many said was 
the best of any exhibit at the Fair. 
Here the premiums offered were so 
small that it was scarcely any induce- 
ment to put up a display, but the dis- 
play was made any way, and did me 
good service by way of advertising. 
Had I not exhibited honey at this 
Fair last year and this, the bee-keep- 
ing interest would not have been 
represented, and the fs gr ago of 
showing the products of the honey- 
bee lost. 

Summing up the whole matter of 
attending and making exhibits at 
Fairs, I feel richly repaid for the ef- 
fort required, as the money received 
by way of premiums paid all expenses; 
also fair wages for the time spent. 
Some honey was sold where it would 
not otherwise have been sold. Then 
there is the advantage gained by way 
of advertising, which is no small 
matter where a bee-keeper has a crop 
of honey to dispose of, and relies upon 
the Ee in his vicinity to consume 
it, thus laying the foundation fora 
permanent market at home. Add to 


for anything from me; but lest any 
one should think that I have done the 
Professor injustice oy such a state- 
ment, I quote the following from his 
essay on “The Pollen Theory,” on 
age 25: “‘In some cases, as in fatty 
egeneration of the heart, almost 
_— muscle is transformed into fat.” 

oes Prof. Cook deny that muscle is 
composed, the greater part ‘of it, of 
nitrogen ? 

In another place he says: ‘* Again, 
when animals hibernate, or when they 
are long sick and take no food, the 
stored fat can, for a time, serve the 
purpose of all food.” Then (he rea- 
sons) all organic food may under the 
best conditions be converted into fat. 
All organic food means so much al- 
bumen or nitrogen, and mineral salts 
etc., as well as carbon—the fat an 
heat producer. This, he claims, can 
all be converted into fat. So much 
for my statement. 

On page 26, he says: ‘“* We have 
seen that stored fat,in animals that 
hibernate, and in case of disease, will 
alone serve to keep up nitrogen.” I 

uestion the truth of the statement 
that ‘stored fat will alone” sczve to 
keep up the nitrogen, or for a time 
serve the purpose of all food 

Is it not well known that the nerves, 
muscles, and blood are all used and 
wasted in such a case as well as fat? 
Of course when we are deprived of 
food, fat wastes the most rapidly, and 
it naturally would, as our daily food 
requires the greater proportion of 
those elements that may make fat, 
but the other elements are as surely 
wasted, although in a limited quantity. 

Pawtucket,4 R. I. 


—— + < 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Are Bees Property ? 





the above the opportunity of meeting 
the many friends and acquaintances | 
that attend the Fairs, I can say that 1} 
have had a good time, both for pleas- | 
ure and profit. 1 donot wish any to} 
think that mine was the only exhibit | 
worth looking at, for, although I had | 
the largest and seemingly best dis- | 
play, there were other exhibits that| 
needed looking at as well as mine. | 
Nor do I wish any to think that [| 
want to take too much praise on my-| 
self for putting up adisplay. Where 
one has the material to make a dis- 
play of, it comes to one natural 
enough to qt it properly. 
Adrian, Mich. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Nitrogen, the Elements of Fat, etc. 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 








On page 651 Prof. A. J. Cook says: 
**Mr. Samuel Cushman, on page 671, 
states that I say that nitrogen may 
be transformed into fat. He quite 
misunderstood me. There is no nitro- 
gen in fat, nor is there any carbon, | 
hydrogen or oxygen (the elements of | 
fat) in nitrogen. Hence any such 
statement would be perfectly absurd.” 





Cc. L. SWEET. 





Mr. Camm’s article on page 454 con- 
tains some peculiar ideas about 
political economy and bee taxation. 
Mr. Camm says thatif his bees were 
taxed he would “ howl,” and that he 
weut into the bee-business to enjoy his 
natural rights. I live in the same 
State in which Mr. Camm does, and 
have paid taxes on my apiary for 
more than twenty years. It was as- 
sessed for the first time by myself. 

The revenue law of Illinois enumer- 
ates certain kinds of property that is 
taxable, such as horses, cattle, mules, 
ete., 36 questions, and then says, all 
other property. In another section it 
mentions by name particularly the 
kinds of property that are exempt. 
Now I reasoned in this way: If an 
apiary is property it is not exempt 
from taxation in Illinois. If any per- 
son should attempt to carry mine 
away without consulting me about so 
doing, I should be very apt to claim 
that bees were property. So they 
were assessed. : 

With my present understanding of 
this question, if I was the assessor in 
the township where Mr. Camm has 
his apiary, I should assess it, and 
then let him “ howl” and fall back on 





As the above is an answer to my 





prepared for and made an exhibit 


question, I suppose there is no call 


his natural rights, etc. Neither would 
he be allowed to whine out on account 
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of the keeping of bees being a new 
business. There have been some 
valuable inventions made in recent 
ears, bnt that does not make the 
usiness new, any more than the in- 
vention of the last patent-churn 
makes the keeping of cows a new 
business. Besides, is it not better 

licy for bee-keepers to claim that 
he business is old for another reason? 
A bee is a commoner in the fields and 
forests, and has been for thousands 
of years. It has the right of way 
there. In Illinois if a wagon-road has 
been traveled even for twenty years, 
itis a road. 


By what rule would Mr. Camm and 
that fast-increasing number of people 
about whom he tells us, value the 
land only for the purposes of taxa- 
tion, and not take into consideration 
the products of labor or improve- 
ments on such land made by labor? 
Would he tax a quarter section in 
Chicago, covered with buildings,some 
of which are twelve stories high, the 
same as he would a quarter section of 
barren sand-hills ? So the fertility of 
the land would not figure, as it would 
require labor to harvest the crop. 
Without labor a quarter section con- 
taining a gold mine would be of no 
more value than the sand-hills. So it 
appears that if the land only was 
taxed there might be some difficulty 
in fixing the right amount on each 
tract according to Mr. C’s proposed 
plan. I suppose this army of non-tax- 
payers will expect to do the most of 
the voting, especially when questions 
of taxation are being considered— 
building school-houses, ete. 

Glenwood, ¢ Ills. 


—_—— + - —m + + 





The Stark County, 0., Convention, 


_ The bee-keepers of Stark and ad- 
joining counties metin Grange Hall, 
at Canton, O., on Oct. 26,1886. Mr. 
Oswalt, the President, on taking the 
chair, said that the society ought to 
instruct the committee appointed for 
that purpose, to get all the conces- 
sions that is possible in the way of a 
suitable building for exhibits, and 
increase in premiums, from the di- 
rectors of the Agricultural Society. 
Dr. G. L. Tinker thought that the 
premiums were so small, usually, that 
it was no inducement for bee-keepers 
to make exhibits, and also that the 
judges on such exhibits were usually 
incompetent. 

Mr. Oswalt said that honey was 
classified with pies, cakes, jams and 
jellies, which should not be the case, 
but that a separate room or building 
should be provided for the purpose. 

Dr. G. L. Tinker, of New Philadel- 
phia, then read the following essay on 


FOUL BROOD, 


The disease of the larval brood of 
bees is yet wanting a scientific name. 
Mr. Frank Cheshire, of England, who 
is an expert microscopist, has investi- 

ated it and given a scientific name— 
acillus alvet. But this germ, if we 
are to judge by Mr. Cheshire’s de- 
scription of it, is not the germ that is 











the cause of true foul brood. He save 
that bacillus alvei is not conveyed in 
the honey from one colony to another, 
when all who have had experience 
with it unite in saying that honey 
from a foul broody colony will convey 
the disease promptly and prey Mr. 
Cheshire also states that bacillus alvei 
may exist in the blood and ovaries of 
} aeons and that in many cases the 

isease cannot be eradicated perma- 
nently without superseding such 
queens. 

But the history of the disease has 
shown thatevery case, however viru- 
lent, may be cured by Mr. D. A. 
Jones’ starvation plan, which consists 
in driving the bees into a box and 
confining them for 48 hours, or un- 
til all the honey in their honey-sacs 
is consumed ; then hiving the bees in 
new hives on foundation. If all cases 
of foul brood can be cured by this 
plan, as is alleged, it would appear 
that the true germs of foul brood do 
not enter the blood of the bees or ex- 
ist in the ovaries of the queens ; since, 
if such were the fact the starvation 
cure must fail to eradicate the germs 
in so short atime. Wemay conclude 
then that the true nature of foul 
brood has not been ascertained, and 
that we shall have to wait awhile yet 
for a scientific name. 


That it isa germ disease, however, 
there is every evidence, as much so as 
in all the more contagious and dan- 
gerous maladies affecting humanity, 
that are now believed to be of un- 
doubted germ origin. 

Ihave never seen a case of foul 
brood, but it is described as produc- 
ing quite uniform symptoms and ef- 
fects. The larve are usually sealed 
up by the bees before death occurs, 
after which a very foul odor arises 
from the combs and hives. The cap- 

ing of the cells becomes perforated, 
eaving a small pin-hole opening that 
seems to bea characteristic symptom. 
Both healthy and diseased brood may 
be found on the same combs, but in 
many cases there will be found little 
healthy brood left; the result being 
that the colony steadily dwindles 
until it is robbed out by other bees of 
the neighborhood. Then it is that 
the disease is spread broad-cast, and 
if not checked by active interference, 
it will ruin the prospects of every bee- 
keeper in its range. 


But the robbing of an affected col- 
ony by healthy bees is only one wa 
by which the contagion is conveyed. 
Foul brood may be conveyed in many 
ways, by careless bee-keepers indi- 
rectly to healthy colonies. The in- 
visible germs may attach themselves 
to the hands, the clothing, and to 
utensils, and thus be carried long dis- 
tances. A very common means of 
transmission is by means of the ex- 
tracted honey sold from apiaries hav- 
ing affected colonies. If asingle drop 
of such honey is exposed, and taken 
by healthy bees it will convey the 
deadly venom with unerring pre- 
cision. 

The treatment recommended is 
varied, for success has attended a 
number of plans of treatment, while 
in some cases it has seemed to die out 
for a time only to break out anew, 








——— 


and usually with raster viru 
another time. urning thee tt 
nies with fire where the disease is 
early discovered, has many times 
stamped it out speedily, and in some 
cases it may be still advisable to use 
fire, where the owner of the colonies 
is unable at once to attend to them 
Treatment of some kind is imperg. 
tive, and the greatest care is required 
to prevent any or at robbin by 
keeping all sweets out of the reach of 
the bees. 

The starvation cure is reliable, ang 
I believe that Prof. N. W. McLain’s 
treatment lately given in all of the 
bee-periodicals is also reliable. But 
it is entirely useless to attempt a cure 
by a hap-hazard or incomplete course, 

he treatment must be thorough go 
that every germ is destroyed. There 
have been cases where treatment has 
been attempted (but ignorantly or 
imperfectly carried out), that the 
owner has abandoned his bees to their 
fate, leaving the evil to spread to al] 
the other bees within reach. Fortu.- 
nately we have very fewsuch men, 
and I dare say none in our midst who 
would not make every effort to eradi- 
cate the disease. But special laws 
have been enacted in several States 
to compel the indifferent and refrac- 
tory todo their duty. Heretofore we 
have had very few cases of the malady 
in Ohio, and no legislation has been 
necessary, and I shall hope that there 
will not arise an occasion in which an 
appeal to the law will ever be nec- 
essary. 

Bee-keepers’ associations are of 
great benefit and advantage to the 
apicultural industry, and if ever we 
shall be so unfortunate as to find foul 
brood in our midst, the wise counsel 
and action of this association may be- 
come indispensable in successfully 
dealing with it. 

After a general discusssion of the 
above subject. the reports were called 
for. Dr. Tinker reported 42 colonies, 
spring count, and some of them weak. 
He had disposed of 9, leaving 33, 4 of 
which were weak. From these 29 
colonies be secured 2,000 pounds of 
nice white comb honey, and 200 
pounds of extracted, and increased 
them to 76,some of which were nuclei. 


Dr. Fox, of Sandyville, commenced 
the spring with 1 colony, increased it 
to 5 by natural swarming, and ob- 
tained 124 pounds of honey. ; 

A. J. Rohn had 4 colonies, spring 
count, increased them to 9, and ob- 
tained about 100 pounds of honey; 
left 80 or 100 pounds on the hives 
besides. 

Jacob Oswalt commenced with 20 
colonies in good condition last spring, 
increased them to 85, and took 1,000 
pounds of surplus. 

Myers Sweaney commenced the sea- 
son with 9 good coloniesin prime con- 
dition, and increased to 382, besides 
taking 1,034 pounds of comb honey, 
and thought he would take enough 
more to increase the amount to 1,00 
pounds. One colony that did not 
swarm produced 211 pounds of comb 
honey. 

J.H.Smith commenced the spring 
with 4 colonies, some of whicl were 
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weak. He now has 9, and obtained 
150 pounds of comb honey as a sur- 
plus, which, with 38 or 40 pounds left 
on one hive, will increase his report 
to that extent. 

J. A. Taber_reported 31 colonies in 
the spring. He disposed of 9, and 
used 3 colonies for queen-rearing ; 
from the remainder he took 1,500 
pounds of comb honey, and had 18 
swarms. One swarm that came off in 
the.afternoon he placed on the scales, 
and found that it gathered 10% 
pounds the first day, and averaged 7 
pounds per day for the first four days 
after being hived. 

Jon. M. Mowl had 5 colonies, spring 
count, increased them to 12, and too 
450 to 460 pounds of surplus comb 
honey. One colony that did not swarm 
produced 110 pounds of surplus. 


Mark Thomson commenced the sea- 
son With 6 colonies, increased by nat- 
ural swarming to 13, bought 7 colo- 
nies, and obtained nearly 400 pounds 
of comb honey. 


After the reports were all given, a 
general discussion of the best way to 
fasten foundation into sections and 
frames followed. Dr. Tinker said 
that the best plan he had ever used 
was to take pure beeswax heated over 
a spirit lamp, place the starter or 
sheet of foundation in position, and 
with a camel’s-hair brush run the 
wax along where the foundation came 
in contact with the top-bar. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet on the second Tuesday in April, 
1887. MARK THOMSON, Sec. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Exnibit at the Western Fair. 


W. H. WESTON. 








The exhibit of bees, honey, and 
apiarian supplies at the Western Fair 
which has just been held in London, 
Ont., has far surpassed all previous 
efforts. Nearly 10,000 pounds of 
honey, both comb and extracted, was 
on exhibition, and went far to show 
the visitors that the honey-industry 
is rapidly on the ‘increase. The 
county of Middlesex contributed 
nearly all the honey shown. The 
amount of honey which is annually 
gathered in this county must be 
enormous when it is known that the 
bees of five of the exhibitors gathered 
over 22,000 pounds of honey during 
the past season, which has been a 
very unfavorable one for honey-gath- 
ering. Mr. J. B. Aches, of Poplar 
Hill, secured more than half of the 
above amount. 


The exhibitors from this county 
were Messrs, Jno. Rudd. of London ; 
R. H. Smith, of Ealing; J.B. Whealy, 
of Lakeside; Wm. Coleman, of De- 
vizes; allof whom made very tasty 
displays. Mrs. Rudd had a large 
trade in supplying visitors with sam- 
ples of bower charging each person 5 
cents, and allowing them to eat all 
they wanted. One would think by 

€ mass of bee-literature that is con- 
Sstantly being circulated through the 
Country, that nearly everybody would 


7 ~~? 
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know the difference between ex- 
tracted and strained honey; but just 
stand in the honey hall for one day of 
the Fair, and you can meet thousands 
who do not know what a honey-ex- 
tractor is, and are about ona par with 
one of the judges at the Provincial 
Exhibition, which has been held at 
Guelph, who said that there was no 
difference between a wax-extractor 
and a honey- extractor. 


Messrs. E. L. Goold & Co., of On- 
tario, Sone» very. fine show of api- 
arian supplies. r. Holterman had 
charge of the exhibit. They have 
been fortunate enough to secure 25 
ee at Toronto, Guelph, and Lon- 

on. 

_ Mr. F. H. Macpherson, represent- 
ing the D. A. Jones Company, showed 
the largest amount of apiarian sup- 
plies, and the hundred and one things 
needed (and not needed) about an 
Seeenys Some be seen in this exhibi- 
ion. 

At the last session of the Ontario 
legislature an amendment to the 
agriculture and arts act was passed, 
incorporating the Ontario Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society, which places it on the 
same footing with the Dairymans’ 
and Fruit-Growers’ Associations, and 
will be the means of advancing this 
industry toa very great extent: The 
society receives annually a grant of 
$500. This year the grant is used by 
the society, as well as a special grant 
of $1,000. for the purpose of opening 
up a market in England, for the sur- 
plus stock of honey, by making an 
exhibit at the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition, now being held in Lon- 
don, England. 

London, Ont. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


southern Ihinols Convention. 


The Southern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met in the Court House 
at Benton, Ills., on Oct. 21, 1886, and 
was called to order by the President, 
Wm. Hutchinson. 


The President gave a talk on the 
advantages and benefits of the asso- 
ublications on 
the subject of ‘‘ apiculture,” and how 
well informed we ought to be in 
theory. He said that conventions 
would help us to put these theories 
into practice, by giving our experi- 
ence in the business and the result. 

Mr. Thos. C. Stanley spoke of * api- 
culture as a business.”’? He has been 
successful in the pursuit, and has 
made a better living for himself and 
family in the bee-business than in 
anything else that he had ever tried. 
The qualifications for bee-keepers are 
vigilance, energy and industry, ora 
mind to stick to the business for the 
pleasure and profit there is in it. 


Mr. C. M. Dixon then gave his ex- 
perience with the different races of 
bees. The Italians were conceded to 
be the best. He gave a short talk on 
the use of foundation, saying that he 
could not do withoutits use. He also 
gave a plan fora sun wax-extractor 
made out of a Simplicity hive, witha 


tin reflector and tin pans with tin 
screen. 


The constitution was then read, 
and signed by several. Mr. Hutchin- 
son read an essay from the BEE 
JOURNAL. Mr. Dixon gave his ex- 
—- in getting 146 sections of 
oney from one colony from the fall 
honey flow. 


The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, ‘ 
Vice-Presidens, F. M. Atwood, W. 
R. Silkwood, and Thos. C. Stanley; 
Secretary, F. H. Kennedy. It was 
decided that we meet next spring in 
Benton, Lils., at the call of the com- 
mittee. F. H. KENNEDY, Sec. 








Pa-Hanile Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 


In response to a call,a number of 
bee-keepers of Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia met at Wheeling, W. Va., at 10 
a.m., Oct. 13, 1886, for the purpose of 
organizing. The meeting was called 
to order by Henry Leweday.of Wheel- 
ing, upon whose motion Mr. H.N. 
White, of Martin’s Ferry. was called 
to the chair, and W. L. Kinsey was 
appointed Secretary. 


Representatives from the counties 
of Hancock, Brook, Ohio and Mar- 
shall, W. Va., and Jefferson, Bel- 
mont, Morrow and Harrison counties, 
Ohio, were in attendance. The morn- 
ing session was taken up in discussing 
preliminary business, and at 12 o’clock 
the meeting adjourned until 1:30 p.i., 
at which time it was decided to name 
the association the ‘ Pan-Handle 
Bee-Keepers’ Association.” 


Permanent officers were then elect- 
ed as follows: President, Henr 
Leweday, of Wheeling; Vice-Presi- 
dent, L. C. Seabright, of Blaine, O.; 
Secretary, W. L. Kinsey, of Blane, 
and Treasurer, August Goetze, of 
Wheeling. 


The programme consisted of the 








following: Mr. Henry Leweday read 
a report from the Bee-Keepers’ Guide ; 
| Mr. August Goetze gave his experi- 
ence of two years in bee-culture; L. 
| C. Seabright, on fall treatment; Mr. 
|Fred Mehleman, his experience in 
wintering bees; Mr. W. L. Kirtsey, 
description of locust honey; Mr. H. 
| N. White, on wintering bees and the 
| coming hive; Mr. Thorborn, on cellar 
| wintering of bees. 

The convention then adjourned 
until the first Thursday in March, 
| 1887. ). L. Kinsey, Sec. 
| 


ee 





Reader,do you not just now think of 
one bee-keeper who does not take the 
Weekly Bee JOURNAL, and who should do 
so? Perhaps a word or two from you will 
induce him todoso. Will you not kindly 
oblige us by getting his subscription to send 
on with your own renewal for next year? 
When you do so, please select any 25 cent 
book in ou list, and we will send it to you 
post-paid, to pay for your trouble. Weare 
aiming to get 5,000 new subscribers for 1887, 
—will you not assist us to obtain them ? 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1886. Time and place of Meeting. 
Nov. 24, 25.—Illinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Lils. 


Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
ome H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


Jan, 12.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
H. N. Patterson, Sec., Humboldt, Nebr. 


@@” In order to have this table complete, Secret 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 























Wintering Bees in Clamps.—Jno. 
W. Walker, Welcome, Ont., on Oct. 
80, 1886, says : 


Bees have not done extra well this 
ed in this locality. They swarmed 
hemselves weak. I had 18 strong col- 
onies last spring; now I have 50. I 
have taken 1,500 pounds of honey in 
— sections, besides quite a quan- 
ity of extracted honey. I do not 
place the hives close together. Each 
one weighs now betweén 50 and 100 
pounds. I winter my bees in a clamp 
acked in straw and chaff with the 


ront facing the south, so when the|P 


sun comes out strong it warms the 
hives. I lost one colony last winter, 
and that through carelessness in the 
spring by not having proper ventila- 
lon. 





Honey-Flow Stopped by Drouth.— 
F. H. Kennedy, Duquoin,? Ills., on 
Oct. 30, 1886, says: 


This has been rather a bad year for 
honey in this locality. The drouth 
Sopees the honey flow in the fall. I 
had afew colonies that yielded over 
100 pounds apiece. While at the con- 
vention at Benton, Iils., I visited the 
apiary of Mr. C. M. Dixon, of Parrish, 
Iils., who obtained 146 sections from 
- colony of bees from the fall honey 

ow. 





Bee-Keeping in Texas.— W. S. 
Douglass, Lexington,© Tex., writes: 


I commenced last spring with 32 
colonies, all in good condition. Wild 
— opened, but it yielded very 
ittle honey. Willow yielded some 
honey, but on account of incessant 
rains, bees got very little from it. 
a began to get short of stores, yet 
the hives were full of brood from top 
to bottom. I began to think of feed- 
ing, but suddenly bloom came and I 
never saw such a rush. The entrances 
were clogged with bees coming and 
going both early and late. This con- 
inued for six days, when it began to 
rain, vet between showers the bees 
still worked hard. Swarms began to 
come out then, and I got’ 7 swarms 
during rattan bloom. Other wild 
flowers bloomed, but the bees got no 
surplus from them. Smartweed, or 
wild tobacco, as it is generally called, 


began to gather rig nn yet, before 
these were half through yielding, 
morning-glory came, and it being 
more plentiful, and nearer the apiary, 
bees neglected everything for it. 
Then the hives were soon full of as 
nice honey as I ever saw. Thisisa 
splendid honey-plant, yielding for 
about 25days. Farmers of the South 
are acquainted with this vine, as it 
grows on almost every farm. I have 
seen it all over corn and cotton, en- 
tirely hiding both from view. I have 
seen bees gather full loads from it in 
less than a half minute. Bees are 
working on scattering flowers now, 
and are getting some honey. I am 
testing Italian bees. I have 2 colonies 
of them. 





Bees did Well.—E. Pickup, Lim- 
erick,§ Ills., on Oct. 29, 1886, writes : 


On page 243 it is shown a debt of 
$100 was paid with $5. I passed Mr. 
Brown’s note of $70 to Mr. Jones; he 
passed it to Cone & Co., and they 
passed it back to Brown, making $210 
paid without any mange The bees 
will soon be taking their winter’s 
nap. They did well in June and the 
‘first week in September. I like to 
read the BEE JOURNAL during the 
long winter evenings, so as to keep 
posted. I offered the county agent of 
the American Bible Society 1,000 
ounds of honey as an ‘*‘ endowment ” 
fund, and it wasaccepted. I weighed 
it this evening to deliver to-morrow. 





Counting Comb Surface—H. J. 
Northrup, Lansingburg,oN. Y.,says: 


In the answers to Query, No. 324, 
do the writers count both sides of the 
comb? For instance: G. W. Dem- 
aree says that the ten frame Lang- 
stroth hive has a comb surface of at 
least 1,440 square inches. J. E. Pond, 
Jr., says that a Langstroth size comb 
contains about a square foot of cells 
on each side, which according to my 
reckoning would double Mr. Dem- 
aree’s figures. Who is right? I would 
like to know how to count comb sur- 
face, whether one side or both. 





Good Crop—Dog Killed by Bees.— 
J.M. Clark, Hillsdale, 2? Mich., on Oct. 
30, 1886, says : 


I packed 11 colonies in chaff last 
fall. and had the same number in fine 
condition to commence the season 
with lastspring. They built up rap- 
idly on fruit-bloom, and were in fine 
condition for white clover, of which 
we had a good crop. The basswood 
yield was less than one-fourth of what 
it was last year, but the fall crop was 
large and good. My 11 colonies in- 
creased to 23, by dividing, with afew 
natural swarms, most of which my 
wife hived, as I was away from home. 
My crop of honey is 1,600 pounds, 
mostly extracted, after leaving from 
25 to 30 pounds for winter stores to 
each colony. I weighed my colonies, 
hives, honey-bees and all, and then 
deducted the weight of the empty 
hive and combs, allowing about 3 





came about the same time, and bees 


a ee 


greet them in health and vigo 
spring. I finda home market for “s 
honey at 10 cents per pound. A ve J 
singular case of a dog being killeq ul 
bees, occurred in a neighboring toon 
She was a fine blooded dog with 
puppies, and was tied to a stake jp 
the yard while the pups were playing 
in an adjoining yard where there was 
5 colonies of bees. They in some way 
disturbed the bees and ran with the 
bees after them to the mother. when 
the bees turned their attention to 
her, and stung her so badly that she 
died in less than 20 minutes. The 
puppies escaped. The dog was valued 
at $50, but there is no prospect of a 
lawsuit growing out of it. 





Exhibit at the St. Louis Fair— 
Louis Werner, Edwardsville, 9 Ills, 
on Oct. 29, 1886, says: 


There was a large and fine display 
of honey, bees, and apiarian supplies 
at the great St. Louis Fair, held at 
St. Louis, Mo., on Oct. 4, 1886. The 
money premiums offered in the bee 
and honey department amounted to 
nearly $150; also diplomas were pre- 
sented. Among those who secured 
valuable premiums for making excel- 
lent exhibits, were Messrs. S. D. and 
E. 8. Armstrong, of Jerseyville, Ills. ; 
Dr. Geo. Liebrock & Son., of Mascou- 
tah, Ills. ; Jos. Swallow, of St. Louis, 
and myself. 





Good Results—Wm. Ford, Mar- 
shalltown,© Iowa, on Nov. 1, 1886, 
writes: 


I commenced in the spring with 10 
colonies—S8 strong ones and 2 weak— 
and increased them to 24 strong colo- 
nies, besides taking 700 pounds of 
honey, 365 pounds being extracted, 
and 335 pounds comb honey. I hived 
3 swarms,2on June 7, and 1on June 
9. They were hived on frames with 
just starters in them. They built 2 

angstroth frames full of comb, and 
stored 122 pounds of extracted honey 
apiece, and 28 pounds in the brood 
frames in just four weeks from the 
time they were hived. My bees are 
all in good condition now for winter, 
and have from 25 to 50 pounds of good 
white clover honey in each of their 
brood-chambers for winter stores. My 
bees averaged 70 pounds of honey per 
colony, spring count. 





Caucasian Bees,—R. F. Holter 
mann, Brantford, Ont., writes: 


Mr. J. B. Hall, of Ontario, has for 
some time experimented with the 
Caucasian bees, and kindly gave me 
some of the results of his observa 
tions They are very docile and evel 
quieter than the Carniolans ; the hive 
can be jarred with impunity. They 
are very small, with three small, dark, 
yellow bands heavily coated with light 
down. The drones are darker that 
black drones, and heavily coated with 
fur, each segment having a smai 
line of bright golden color. Whe 
the swarming impulse seizes thet), 
they start 100 to 150 queen-cells. The 





pounds for bees. All are now ready 
to pack for winter, and I hope to 


ueens, as they mature, keep cutting 
their way out of the cells for a wee 
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oung queens and bees not de- 
aang tne cells or queens matured. 
When they swarm they mean it, and 
wil] not return to the old stand. They 
produce beautiful comb honey, but 
not much of it. They are the best 
wintering bees, as long as they are 
iven honey from other colonies to 
iveon. When pure or crossed with 
the Italians, they do not breed fast. 
The queen does not deposit eggs in a 
compact solid sheet. he queen is 
slim, and perforated metal will not 
confine herin any part of the hive. 
It will be seen from the above that 
after careful experimenting by Mr. 
Hall, he found that they were not the 
bees likely to be of great value to the 
practical apiarist. 





A Lady Bee-Keeper’s Report.— 
Mrs. E. A, Cooley, Galesburg,+o Iils., 
on Oct. 14, 1886, says: 


I commenced bee-keeping in the 
spring of 1884, but lost nearly all of my 
bees the following winter on the sum- 
mer stands. During the summer of 
1885 I took as good care of what were 
left (6 weak colonies) as I knew how ; 
built them up to 11, though 3 were 
little more than nuclei. wintered 
them in the cellar, and this summer 
Ihave taken off 1,300 pounds of comb 
honey, the best colonies giving 150 
pounds each. I worked alone with 
them until this summer my husband 
began to help me in the honey- 
harvest, and is now preparing the 
bees for winter. 


“Wavy” Combs.—W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, Rogersville.é Mich., writes : 


I was much interested in the article 
of Mr. Stiles, on ‘* Foundation in the 
Brood-Chamber.” I consider this an 
important subject. If we can dis- 
pense with foundation in the brood- 
chamber, and secure better results it 
isquitea step. J have succeeded in 
doing this for the past four years; 
andlam willing to do allI can to 
enable others to succeed. Mr.Mitchell, 
Mrs. Chaddock and others have 
trouble by the bees building too much 
drone comb. I think that I have ex- 
plained why they have so much 
trouble from this source; although it 
is, of course, possible that I have 
overlooked some element of my suc- 
cess. Some bee-keepers have suc- 
ceeded equally as well as myself. 
Mr. Stiles now complains of some- 
thing that has,I believe, not given 
any trouble to others; viz., crooked 
or “wavy”? combs. This is some- 
thing that has given me no trouble; 
my combs have always been s0 
straight and true that it would be 
difficult, without examining closely, 
to tell whether they were natural 
combs or built from foundation. I 
cannot understand why Mr. Stiles 
has the trouble that he reports, es- 
pecially when the brood-nest is small, 
and the frames all supplied with 
starters. Mr. §. says that “last year 
more careful experiments were made, 
Wherein several new features were 
developed.” I hope he will yet learn 
ow to secure straight combs. 


Home Market for Honey. 


@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for ali of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘“* Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
peters for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 

n orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “‘ Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, wil) sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 





System and Success. 





@” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it, 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 

For 50 colonies (120 pages),............ $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ..... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) ............ 

The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of pumbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable, 


—————___—__ + ~~ 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 





Convention Notices. 





@” The New York State, the Eastern New York 
and the New Jersey & Hastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociations will hold their great united convention 
at Albany, N. Y.,on Jan. 18, 19 and 20, 1886. This 
convention will be one of the largest.if not THE | 
largest, ever held anywhere in this country, and it 
behooves every bee-keeper to attend. A grand 
exhibit of apiarian fixtures is promised. An un- 
usually brilliant programme will be prepared and 
announced later. 





¢@ The next annua) meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association wil] be held in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886. 
H. D. CUTTING, See. 





(@ The Illinois Centra) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Ils., on Nov. 24 and 25, 1886. 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, See, 





(2 The next annua! meeting of the Nebraska 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on Wednesday, Jan. 12, 1887. 
Location of Hall to be used and Hotel accommo- 
dations will be given after further arrangements 
have been made. H. N. PATTERSON, Sec. 





Another Union Convention is to be 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest- 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—Recei are liberal and prices vary 
from 10@13c. per ib tor white in sections varying 
from 1 to 1% and 1% Ibs. Many sales of gooc 
white 1-lb. sections are made at lic. Extractec 
sous and ranging from 5@7c. 

EESW AX,—23@25c. R. A. BURNETT, 
Oct. 13. 161 Bouth Water Bt. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote this year’s crop as follows : 
Fancy white in 1i-lb. sections, clean and neat 
packages, 15@16c.; 2-lbs., 12@13c.; fair to 
1-lbs., 12@14c.; 2-ibs., 10@11¢.; fancy buckw 
1-Ibs., 11@12c.; 2-Ibs., 10c. White clover ex- 
tracted in kegs and small barrels, 644@7c.; - 
ornia extracted in 60-lb. cans, 5@5 1-2c.; Galifor- 
nia comb honey, 10@1 1c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime yellow, 22@24c. 


MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
34 Hudson 8t. 





ees Bl 


BOSTON, 

HONEY.—The demand has improved. We are 
selling one-pound packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 13@14c. 

BEES W AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street, 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white in 1-lb. sections, 12@13¢.; 
dark, 10@1ic., with a good supply in commission 


houses. 
BEESW AX.—23c. 
Oct. 10. M. H. Hunt., Bell Branch, Mich, 


CINCINNATI, 

HONE Y.—Demand is fair for choice comb in 1 
and 2 |b. sections, which brings 12@15c. a pound ip 
a jobbing way. according to quality and neatness 
of package. There is a fair retail and jobbing de- 
mand for extracted in square glass jars, while the 
order trade for dark es from manufacturers is 
improving. Range of prices for extracted is 34@ 


c. per ib. 
BEESW AX.—It is in good demand, and good 
yeliow brings readily 20c. 


Oct. 9. C.F. MuTa & Son.Freeman & Central Av. 


CLEVELAND, 


HONEY.—Choice new honey in 1-lb. sections ts 
selling at l4c.; 2-lbs. 12@13¢c. Old honey is very 
dull at 10@12c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 


A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street, 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—Tnhe market for honey of choice qual- 
ity is firmer and we are trying to establish a high- 
er range of vaiues. We quote i-ib. sections of 
white at 12%@13c.; 2-ibs.. 114¢@i2c.; dark not 
wanted. Extracted, white,in half barreis and in 
kegs, 644@7c.; in tin packages, 7@7}¢c.; in barrels, 
as wo goa S@5 ec. 

BEESW AX.—No demand. 


Oct. 2. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY —There isa firmer market for extrac- 
ted, and especially for comb honey, as the crop 
of the latter is rathersmall. Apiarists have sold 
what they were obliged to dispose of for payment 
of packages and Jabur, and they hold the balance 
back at higher prices. The demand is increasing, 


| and we quote with ready takers, 4@4‘<c. for choice 


extracted ; 344@3%c. for amber extracted ; and 
9@iic. for comb honey in 2-lb. sections; darker 
grades oring 7@8c. 

BEES W AX.—It finds buyers at 22@24c. 


Sep. 28. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis Bt. 


HONEY.—Trade is quiet. Extra white comb llc; 
amber, 74@1lv0c. Extracted, white, 4@4!4c.; am- 
ber, 34@3%{c. 

BEESW AX. —20@23¢. 

Oct. 18. O. B. SMITH & Co., 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS, 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 115@12Xc.; latter price- 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in barrel 
344@4c. Extrafancy of bright color and in No, 

ackages, { advance on above prices, Extracted 
fn barrels. 444@5's.; in cans 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—Dull at 21c. for choice. 


Oct. 21. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


KANBAS CITY. 
HONEY.—Demaud for all grades is good, and 
sales are large. Receiptsare good aud prices are 
steady with afirm feeling. We quote: 1-lb. sec- 
tions of white clover, 13@14c.; dark, 10@12c.; 2-1bs, 





held in Albany, N. Y., next January. See | 
the above notice of it. Let there be a/| 
general rally of the bee-keeepers of New 





York at this union meeting. 


white clover, 11@12c.; dark, 9@10c.; Calif. 2-lbs. 

9@lic.; %-Ibs. white clover, 14@15c. Extracted 

white clover, 6@7c.; dark, 4@5c.; white sage, 5}¢c. > 
BEKSW AX.—20@22c. 

Oct. 15. CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


| Calif. am ber, 5c. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 
923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


SSS — 
Special Dotices. 
en sncnimaiiadtidi:s Me diate save 


us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 

















writing to this office. We have several letters | 


{some inclosing fnoney) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
sections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 


TO OUR READERS. 


We cannot too strongly urge upon 
our readers the necessity of subscrib- 
ing for a family weekly newspaper of 
the first class—such, for instance, as 
THE INDEPENDENT, of New York. 
Were we obliged to select one publi- 
cation for habitual and careful read- 
ing to the exclusion of all others, we 
should choose unhesitatingly THE 
INDEPENDENT. It is a newspaper, 
magazine, and review, all in one. It 
is a religious, a literary, an educa- 
tional, a story, an art, a scientific, an 
agricultural, a financial, and a politi- 
cal paper combined. It has 32 folio 
pages and 21 departments. No mat- 
ter what a person’s religion, politics 
or profession may be, no matter what 
the age, sex, employment or condi- 
tion may be, THE INDEPENDENT will 
prove a help, an instructor, an educa- 
tor. Our readers can do no less than 
to send a postal fora free specimen 
copy, or for 30 cents the paper will be 
sent a month, enabling one to judge 
of its merits more critically. Its 
yearly subscription is $3, or two years 
for $5. Address, THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


or 





Our Book Premiums.—To encourage 





isa light and attractive package. As it holds 
but one tier of sections, no damage from the 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for 
9 cts. per crate. Glass 1%c. per light, extra. 


————_ + 


Premium Worth Having.—The New 
York World and the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 


all our present readers to get one or more 
| additional subscribers we will present 25 
cents’ worth of books for every new sub- 
scriber (accompanied with $1 for one year’s 
subscription), sent direct to this office. Thus 
for five new subscribers with $5, the getter 
up ofaclub gets $1.25in valuable reading 
matter, to be selected by himself from our 





NAL (both weekly) will be sent for one year 
to any address in North America for $1.90. 
And in addition PRESENT to every such 
CLUB SUBSCRIBER a “ History of the United 
States,” containing 320 pages and 22 fine en- 
gravings, bound in leather and gilt. 

This “ History” will be sent FREE by ex- 
press at the subscriber’s expense; or will 
be mailed for 10 cents extra to any place in 
the United States or Canada. 

It is arranged chronologically by years, 
from 1492 to 1885. Every eventis narrated 
in the order of its date. These are not con- 
fined, as in other works, to political matters, 
but embrace every branch of human action. 

This premium is worth the whole of the 
money sent for both periodicals, and should 
induce thousands to subscribe, and thus get 
two unrivalled weeklies for nothing. 

This offer is good only until Jan. 1, 
1887, hence no time should be lost. Send 
at once ! 

———__—_———_ ~~ > —ee! - 

When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Brz 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 


| listonthe second page of this paper. It 
| will pay you to devote a few hours to the 
|interestsof the Bex JOURNAL. Every one 
| who keeps bees ought to take it. We will 
| furnish sample copies free in any quantity 
to those who intend to get up clubs. We 
expect to get 5,000 new subscribers for 1887. 





[2 Sweet Clover, or Melilotus Alba, is 
almost the only resource for honey now, 
on account of the late severe July drouth. 
If the seed is planted in September, it will 
come up this Fall and bloom next year, in 
its second season. 


} 
| 


We have a large lot of this seed on hand, 
and offer it at the following Reduced 
Prices, by express or freight : 


CRO DOIG in. o.a's tN ona wince tcdontae $0 20 
© BOGE FOG cc as cdicondsiadsees 2 25 
- bushel—60 CSIR 7 00 
GRO TD on cie! ccdbeesceves- os 8 00 


It will pay to buy it by the sack and sell it 
again in smaller quantities. 


= If you want a chance to make some 
money, and provide pasturage for the bees 
during the Fall months, this is your oppor- 
tunity ! 





Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,’’and the Bez JOURNAL for one 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, 


The Ablest, 
The Best 


RELIGIOUS and LITERARY 
NEWSPAPER in the WORLD, 


**One of the ablest weeklies in exis. 





tence.”—Pall Mall Gazette, London. 


England. 


“The most influential religious 
organ in the States.”—The Spectator, 
London, England. 


** Clearly stands in the fore-front as 
a weekly religious magazine.—Suwnday 
School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It isa RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY, 

EDUCATIONAL, 

ART, 

STORY, 
FINANCIAL, 
INSURANCE, 
SCIENTIFIC, 
POLITICAL, 
AGRICULTURAL, 

SUN DAY-SCHOOL 


NEWSPAPER. 


It has more and abler Contributors 
than any three of its contemporaries. 
It stands in the front rank of journal- 
ism, and every person of intelligence 
should read it. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One Month...... $ 30! One Year $ 3.00 
Three Months... 75| Two Years..... 5.00 
Four Months. .. 1.00| Three Years.... 7.00 
Six Months...... 1.50} Four Years..... 8.50 
Nine Months.... 2.25| Five Years 10.00 


Send a postal card for a free sample 
copy, and clubbing list, if you wish 
to subscribe for any Magazines or 
other Newspapers at less than the 
Publisher’s prices. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
251 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

H ELP WANTED oor 

Tribare Circulars in’ date Anbapese Advane 

4 Salary Promptly Paid. Sampie Package of our Goods sof 


1 ad for P , Packing,e& 
We mean what wessy. NATIONAL SUPPLY 00. = 











We will pay Agentss Ss 








year, we will club for $1.50. 


Vine andSixthSts. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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BEES an HONEY, 


nagement ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
aati and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


ntains 220 profusely illustrated 

fully up with the times ” in all the im- 
rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
Pevelo ing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
jst with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey- 

and at the same time produce the m 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
ee the Dozen or Hundred. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, ** Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


ATTENTION 


Dealers and Manufacturers. 


\ TE ARE prepared to furnish you with 
Se IOWS for the COMING 
SEASON at bederock prices. Write us. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
37Atf WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 














Production of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail. ‘This is a new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
incloth. Address, 

THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





<= 
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JONES’ FRAME-PLYERS. 


R taking frames out of hives, or 

moving them in any way desired. It is 
made of Japanned iron, and can be utilized 
inmany ways. It has along claw for loos- 
ening frames, and a hook which may be used 
for carrying other frames besides the one 
held by the Plyers. Price, 40 cts., by mail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘Vandervort Comb Fdn. Mills 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 





> 

1. The Widow Wedott Papers. Thfs is the book 
over which your granimothers laughed till they cried, and 
it is just as funny to-day as it ever was. 

2. Winter Evening Reereations, a large collection 
of Acting Charades, Tab leaux, Games, Puzzles, etc., for so- 
2 gatherings, private theatricals. and evenings at home; 

ustral " 


8 Back to the 011 Home: "A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay. author of “ Hidden Perils,”’ etc, 
4 alogues, Recitations and Readt a large 


and cheice collection fur school exhibitions and public and 
private entertainments. 

5. ‘The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a complete guile to correspondence, giving plain 
directions for the composition of letters of every kind, with 
innumerable forms and examp les. 

6. The Frozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of ** The Woman ia W bite,” etc. 

7. Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of * East Lynne,” ete. 

8. e iy. of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
“The Lady of the Lake“ is a romance in verse, and of all 
the works of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. 

mi. In Cupid Net. A Novel. By the author of “Dora 
orne.: 


}. Amva Barton. A Novel. By George Eliot, author 
of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” **fhe Mill on the Floss,” ete. 

ll. Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel. By the 
author of ** Dora Thorue.’' etc. 

12. The Mystery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Dora Thorne.” 

. The Budget of Wit, Humor and Fun, s !arce 
collection of the funny etories, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
and jokes that have been written for some years; illustrated, 

HM. John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,"’ etc. 

15. The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
suthor of “ Mary Barten,” ete. 

16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, bumorous and detective stories, stories of 
society life, of adventure, of railway life, eto, all very in- 
teresting. 

11. Jasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” ete. 

18. Fancy W ork for Home Adornment, 2n entirely 
new work — this subject, containing easy and practical in- 
structions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
needle work, embroidery, ete., etc., profusely and degantly 
Illustrated. 

1. Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Youn: The 
uuvst collection of fairy stories ever published. The chil- 
Gren will be delighted with them. 

20. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of 

a etiquette for all occasions. 


For Three Subscri 


This offer is only good for subscriptions, 
November and December, 1886, 


Order by the Numbers, only. 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, 


FORTY - THREE VALUABLE BOOKS FREE 


These books are published in pamphlet form, many of them bein 
treat of a variety of subjects, and we think that no one can examine the list without 
finding therein many that he or she would like to possess. 

books would cost $1.00 each. Each book is complete in itself. 


illustrated. They 


Zl. Useful Knowreage ror the Million, a handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and various 
subjects; illustrated. 

22. The Home Cook Book and Family Phyel- 
clan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling bow w cure all com- 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 

23. Manners and Customs in Far Away Landa, 
very interesting and instructive book of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the people 
of foreign countries, illustrated. 

24.57 Popular Ballads. Same size as sheet music. 
All the old and new songs. 

25. Called Back. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, aa- 
thor of ** Dark Days,"’ ete. 

26. At the World's Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of * The House on the Marsh.” ete 

27. Mildred Trevanion. A Novel. By “The Duchess, 
author of “ Mol'y Bawn,’’ ete. 


y rk Days. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 

of “Called Back,”’ ete. 

29. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
jeon, author of ‘ Bread-an 4-Cheese-and-Kisses,” etc, 

30. Leoline. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
“Brenda Yorke, " ete. 

31. Gabrtel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of No Name,” ete. 

82. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Nove. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘O14 Middleton's Money,” ete. 


In cloth-bound form, these~ 





We offer the above books as PREMIUMS for Club 
JOURNAL. For Two Subscriptions, with $2.00, we will mail any 10 of the books. 

tions, with $3.00, any 25 of the books. 
scriptions, with $4.00, the entire list, or 43 Books, will be mailed, 


1. 
“The Woman in White,” ete. 


book which tells how to 
ay > and instructive experiments with simple agents. 


seleetions from Tennyson, 


33. Dudley Carleen. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Buad- 


don, author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,"’ ete 


3. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
“ Dora Thorne,* etc, 


35. Valeric’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, an- 


thor of “ The Wooing O't,” ete. 


36. Sister Rose. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 

27. Amne. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
“ East Lynne.’ 

38. The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 


binson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative by Dan- 


author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 


fel De Foe. describing the adventures of a castaway on aa 
island in the South Pacific Ocean. 


40. How to Make Poultry ‘ay. 


P A practical an@ 
instructive series of articles by Mr. ®. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
Editor of“ The Farm and Garden,” 


41. Parlor Magi 4 Chemical Experim a 
‘eotis nw to pe rhem benarots of aa 


ms of the P. containing eight charmi 
ngteliow, “Whittier, Byrese 
Shilley, Moore, Bryant. and others. 

43. Building Plans for Practical, Low-cost 
Houses, 5 full description and plans of Eight moderm 
houses, ranging in price from $500 to §4500. 


Subscriptions to the AMERICAN BEE 
And for Four Sub- 


accompanied by the Cash, received during 


We will mail any 5 of these books for 25 cents, or the whole forty-three for $1.50- 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





SHIPPING-CRATES 
CHEAP! 


\RATES for 14 seven-to-the-foot or 12 pound 
/ sections :— 8 cents each; 10 or more, 7% cents; 
50 or more, 7 cents each. @laes for same, 1} cts. 
each; 100 or over, 114 cents each 
J. A. GREEN, 
44Atf DAYTON, ILLS. 





Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Centra! Ave.. - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—S8end 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


ram LUMPHRREYS’ 


Aaa HOMEOPATHIC 28 












SPECIFIC No. 


ears. The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from*over-work or other causes. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, orsent pemeaid on receipt of 





Att J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
45A12t 


| 








| 


$1 per vial, or 5 yials and large vial powder, for $5, | 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


14th Thousand Just Out! 


| 10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 


5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 

More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine fllus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. ge aye! 
the fullest and most scientific work treating o 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.24. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Author and Pablisher, 
Agricultura! College, Mich. 


Honey For Sale. 


We have a large quantity of the best white 
EXTRACTED HONEY, in 200-lb. Kegs, for 
sale, which we will deliver on board the cars 
at 8 cents per pound. Orders solicited. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


1Aly 








FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walis,4 to 16 square feet ta 
the pound. Circular and samples frea 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca, V, WY 
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The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 






you 
get a 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


SMITH. 


EK. J. 
F. M. TAINTOR. 


BORODINO, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882.—A]l summer long 
m. 


Jother” with me and the 


Cyprian colony of bees I have—but at last I am 
ror Smoker did it. If 


at the right time, 


just 
Conqueror Smoker of Bingha 


Bingham’s Conque 


want lots of smoke 


BLM GROVE, Mass.—Have one I have used six 


ADDISON, Vt.—Have one of your smokers good 


yet—used 6 years. 


it has been “ which and t 


seasons—good yet. 


Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife. 





Patented May 20, 1879. 


DINGHAM SMOKERS and KNIVES 
have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made hbee-keeping a 
leasure and a success. They are the only 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and 
Knives now used by experienced bee-keepers 
in Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America. 
‘They are covered by patents, and while they 
are always the best that can be made, they 
are also the lowest priced. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 
Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch. st 


Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 1% 
Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ .. 150 
Extra smoker (wide shield)....2 “ .. 125 
Plain smoker ...........c.esce0 2 soe 
AAdttle Wonder smoker.......... mt i. 
= & Hetherington Honey Knife. 

ss 34.6h6 dedebeesoan Soatbhstbcaccos 115 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
iozen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
15Atf ABRONIA, MICH. 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


wand retail. See Advertisement In another column 


DR. FOOTE’S / 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINtTs AND READY RECIPES, 


4s the title of a very vaiuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
R° ce to Everybody, concerning their daily 

abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping 
Bathing, Working, etc. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 
What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, Bathing— Best way, 
Things to Do, Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
Things to Avoid, How to Avoid them. 
Perils of Summer, Clething—what to Wear, 
How much to Wear 





How to Breathe, 
Overheating Houses, 





Contagious Diseases, 
Ventilation, How to Avoid them, 
Influence of Plan ercise 


ts, Ex 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth 
Superfiuous Hair, After-Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 
edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Black Byes, 2 oils, Burns, Chilbiains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhosa, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Har Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives, 
Hoarseness,Itching, inflamed Breasts, Ivy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ri orm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Bun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


MLESE Pails are made 
of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
and a metal top and cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by ony. other style of 
used 


is removed, or y= FI be 
returned to and re-filled by 
the apiarist. 

Prices are as follows: 


To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ..... $1.60 
- 2 pounds 4 a soeee BOO 
on . = ” o «eeee B56O 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








, 


Address 


J. M. SEWCH, Des Moines, lowa. 





FIRST IN THE FIELD! 
THE INVERTIBLE HIVE! 
INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 
Hive-Lifting Device, Honey Extractors, 
Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, e 
new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


gw M 
to all w 
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MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. 
I a new prepared to supply dealers and others 


Mives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 
of all kinds. I make as lty of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
sepety Coolers solicited. My Sections are all made 
from Poplar. Address, 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDBE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


The NEW Heddon tive 


We have made arrangements with the 
inventor by which we shall make and ge} the 
Heddon Reversible Hive, both at wholesale 
and retail; nailed and also in the flat, 


The engraving gives a idea of the hive, 
The brood-chamber is in two sections; also the 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchanged 
orinverted at will. The cover, bottom-board, and 
bg and bottom of each sectional case has one-half 
of a regular bee-space, so that the surplus cases 
with the sections, may be placed between the two 
brood-chambers,or the latter may be transposed 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive are 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames will 
ALL be bored for wires. 

A SAMPLE HIVE includes the bottom-board 
and stand ;aslatted honey-board, and cover; two 
6-inch brood-chambers, each containing 8 frames ; 
two surplus arrangements, each containing 28 one 
pound sections, one with wide frames and separa 
tors, and the other without separators. This latter 
chamber can be interchanged with the other 
stories, but cannot be reversed. It is NAILED AND 
PAINTED, and ready for immediate use. Price, 
$4.00, complete. 


It is absolutely essential to order one 
nalled hive as a pattern for putting those 
in the flat together correctly. 


HIVES READY TO NAIL.—In filling orders for 
these hives, in the flat, we make 6 different com- 
binations, so that our customers may make a 
selection from the sample nailed hive, without 
waiting for us to quote prices, and the different 
kinds will be known by the following numbers : 


No. 1 consists of the stand, bottom-board, 
cover, two 6-inch brood-chambers, 16 frames, and 
the slatted honey-board. Price, $1.55 each. 

No. @ is the same as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections without 
separators—interchangeable, but not reversible.— 
Price, $2.00 each. 

No. 38 is the same as No. 2, with two surplus sto 
ries as therein described. Price, 2.50 each. 

No. 4 is the sume as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections in wide 
frames with separators, which can be reversed, 
inverted, and interchanged, the same as the brood- 
cnambers. Price, $2.30 each. 

No. & is the same as No. 4, with two surplus 
arrangements as therein described. Price, $3.00. 

No. 6 contains all the parts as described in the 
sample nailed hive. Price, 88.75 each. 

Those desiring the hives without the stand,honey- 
board or sections, may make the following deduc- 
tions from the above prices : Stand, 14 cents; 
honey-board, 8 cents ; and the 28 or 56 sections, a5 
the case may be, at 44 cent each, respectively, 

We will also make the following deductions on 
quantities ordered all at one time: For 10 or more 
hives, 5 per cent. discount ; for 25 or more hives 
7 1-2 per cent.; for 50 or more, 10 per cent. 


* THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL 








THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published ev 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, an 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Hsq. 





923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $2.75. 





Tae 


AMERICAN APICULTURIST 


wie be sent one year and a copy of 
the 3rd Edition of the Bee-Keepers 
Handy-Book, on ore of $1.50. The book 
contains 300 pages and 100 fine illustrations. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


41Atf WENHAM, MASS. 
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